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Todd,   John 
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SIXTY  TWO  YEARS  IH  A  BARBER  SHOP" 

"Sixty-two  Years  in  a  Barber  Shop" —  that  was  the  title  of  a  book  I  found 
among  the  books  my  grandfather  left  in  his  library.  The  very  title  invited 
inspection.  John  M.  Todd  was  a  barber  with  a  philosophic  nature  who 
found  pleasure  in  discussing  topics  of  the  day  with  the  many  men  who 
called  at  his  shop.  The  book  was  written  and  compiled  as  he  states:  "dur- 
ing business  hours  between  haircuts  and  shaves  during  which  time  I  have 
had  the  benefit  derived  from  the  conversation  of  many  cultivated  minds, 
no  small  blessing,  I  assure  you;  and  a  part  of  what  I  heard  I  have  written 
in  this  book." 

Among  the  men  who  regularly  attended  his  barber  shop  in  Portland, 
Maine,  was  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"On  January  1,  1865,  I  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,"  writes  John  Todd.  "I 
shook  hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  said  to  him,  'God  bless  you  Mr. 
Lincoln,'  and  he  smiled  and  said  'Thank  you,  sir.' 

"I  had  taken  presidents  by  the  hand  before.  Yes,  had  taken  senators  by 
the  nose,  doctors  of  divinity  by  the  ear,  but  never  before  had  I  felt  in  the 
presence  of  any  man  as  I  felt  when  I  looked  up  in  the  face  of  Lincoln.  It 
was  not  because  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  great  in- 
tellect, but  it  was  that  nameless  something  that  came  over  me,  shall  I  say, 
overshadowed  me  by  a  spiritual  influence,  nameless  evermore,  but  never 
\   to  be  forgotten." 

THE  DEVIL'S  AUCTION 
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TODD,   JOHN  BLAJH  SMITH 

Lincoln's  Birthday 
7amily  History  to  Ch 
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KATHERINE  TODD 
Her  grandfather  knew  Lincoln 


"unfailing  in  his  faithfulness,  ten- 
derness, consideration  and  pa- 
tience." 

"Of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  we  know  she 
was  a  brave  and  loyal  helpmate 
and  a  devoted  mother  to  their  four 
boys,  only  one  of  whom  grew  to 
manhood." 

Handed  down  in  the  generations 
of  the  Todd  family  is  the  legend  a 
few  nights  before  Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  Mrs.  Lincoln  dreamed 
she  descended  the  great  staircase 
in  the  White  House,  looked  into 
one  of  the  large  rooms  and  saw 
her  husband's  body  lying  in  state. 
*  *  * 
Miss  Todd  might  have  learned 
more  about  the  Lincolns,  except 
that  her  grandfather  died  while 
her  father  was  still  in  his  'teens. 
Her  father's  oldest  sister  had  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  White 
House  during  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration, but  "being  a  kid"  she  had 
never  asked  her  questions. 

Among  family  possessions  which 
she  values  highly  are  a  painting 
of  the  Lincoln's  death-bed  scene, 
in  which  her  grandfather  is  pic- 
tured; a  painting  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  Lincoln  mar- 
riage license. 

Miss  Todd's  grandfather,  General 
Todd,  was  stationed  as  captain  of 
!  the  Sixth  infantry  at  Fort  S.nell- 
ing  from  1848-50  and  with  General 
Dana,  founded  Fort  Gaines,  which 
later  becameHFort  Ripley,  in  1850. 
|He  commanded  Fort  Ripley  until 
1856. 
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Grandfather    Was 

President's  Friend 

By  WILLIAM  THORKELSON 

Star  Journal  Staff  Writer 

P  O  R  ONE  MINNEAPOLIS 
•*■  woman,  Lincoln's  birthday  to- 
day recalls  her  family's  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  "Great  Emancipa- 
tor." 

Miss  Katharine  Todd,  97  S.  Tenth 
street,  is  a  third  cousin  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  wife*  of  the  Civil 
war  president.  ■■*■■■■. 

And  her  grandfather,  Gen.  John 
Blair  Smith  Todd,  besides  being 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  first  cousin,  was  one 
of  Lincoln's  intimate  friends. 

He    was    in    a    box    next    to 

Lincoln's   the    night   the    presi- 
dent was  shot  at  Ford  theater. 

He  assisted  in  carrying  the  presi- 
dent to  a  home  across  the  street 
and  was  present  when  he  died. 

*  *       * 

Todd  was  a  member  of  the  guard 
of  honor  which  accompanied  the 
funeral  cortege  from  Washington 
to  Springfield,  111. 

From  her  father,  Dana  Todd, 
who  died  last  October,  Miss  Todd 
learned  some  of  the  personal  side- 
lights in  the  life-  of  the  Lincolns 
which    her    grandfather    told    him. 

Lincoln's  chief  rival  in  his 
courtship  of  Mary  Todd,  was 
his  political  rival,  Stephen 
Douglas. 

Why  Mary  Todd,  who  was  of 
aristocratic  lineage,  should  choose 
Lincoln,  the  backwoodsman,  over 
Douglas, .  the  polished  gentleman, 
was  probably  due  to  her  belief 
Lincoln  was  the  "coming  man," 
Minneapolis'  Miss  Todd  believes. 

*  *       * 
Miss     Todd's     grandfather     gave 

this  description  of  Mary  Todd  when 
she  met  Lincoln  in  1839: 

"She  was  high-spirited,  impul- 
sive, rather  pretty,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  dark  hair,  brown  eyes  and 
a  well-rounded  figure.  Her  ani- 
mated conversation,  interspersed 
with  witty  and  sometimes  sarcastic 
remarks,    fascinated   Lincoln. 

The  Lincolns'  early  married  life 
was  far  from  the  style  they  en- 
joyed later  at  the  White  House. 
This  was  indicated  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln  to  a  friend  which 
is   how   in    Miss    Todd's    collection. 

"We  are  not  keeping  house," 
Lincoln  wrote,  "but  boarding 
at  the  Globe  tavern.  Our  board 
and  room  cost  only  $4  a  week." 

As  a  husband,  Lincoln  was  de- 
scribed by  General  Todd  as  being 


Todd,  itfirs.   Nelson 
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WITNESSED  DEEO 

Mrs,    Todd,    Now    94,    Saw 

Lincoln  Shot  by  Booth  in 

Capital  Theater. 

A  Newark  woman  who  witnessed 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  spending  today  quietly  at  her 
home  instead  of  going  to  Washing- 
ton, as  she  was  invited,  to  participate 
in  the  patriotic  celebration  there  to- 
day marking  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator's birthday. 

She  is  94-year-old  Mrs.  Nelson 
Todd  of  39  Lincoln  Park.  She  has 
told  the  story  of  the  assassination 
many  times  before  patriotic  groups, 
but  is  not  giving  any  addresses  to- 
day. Friday,  however,  she  addressed 
children  at  the  Chancellor  Avenue 
School. 

DISAGREES  WITH  ACCOUNTS 

Mrs.  Todd  disagreed  with  most  of 
the  accounts  about  John  Wilkes 
Booth's  actions  after  the  shot  was 
fired.  He  did  not  shout  "Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis!"  or  hobble  off  the  stage, 
as  has  been  recorded,  she  declares. 
Her  story  is  that  Booth  had  broken 
his  leg  so  severely,  th<?  bone  having 
pierced  the  flesh,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  move,  and  that  a  rope, 
evidently  thrown  by  confederates, 
swung  over,  lassoed  him,  and 
whisked  Booth  into  the  wings. 

Mrs.  Todd  today  received  flowers 
from  an  admirer,  but  laughingly 
said  she  hoped  they  were  not  "in 
memoriam."  She  prefers  bieng  with 
young  people,  she  said,  because  she 
finds  them  more  interesting  and 
more  light-hearted.  Mrs.  Todd  has 
met  every  President  since  Lincoln. 
She  has  an  engaging  sens  eof  humor 
and  is  remarkably  active  for  her 
age. 
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Todd,  Mr%«r  Nelson 


Newark  Woman  to  Tell  Nation 
Of  Witnessing  Lincoln  Shooting 

Mrs.  Nelson  Todd,  92 /in  Talkie  for  News  Reel — 

Believed  One  of  Few  Eyewitnesses  Alive,  She 

Says  Booth  Was  Lassoed  From  Stage. 


IN  Newark  today  there  is  a  woman 
who  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
few  persons  now  alive  who  saw 
Abraham    Lincoln    assassinated. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Todd  of  39  Lincoln 
park,  oldest  living  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Newark,  yes- 
terday recalled  the  circumstances  of 
the  tragedy  which  shocked  the  nation 
on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  is  In  her 
ninety-third  year,  Mrs.  Todd  does 
everything  hut  sit  at  home  peacefully. 
She  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  from 
her  modern  apartment  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Four  Corners  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  day,  dining  out,  and  going  out 
for  an  automobile  ride  when  the  spirit 
moves. 

Motion  picture  theater  patrons 
throughout  the  country  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  Mrs.  Todd 
In  a  "talkie"  within  the  next  few 
days,  telling  the  story  of  how  Lincoln 
was  shot.  A  leading  news  reel  concern 
requested  her  to  describe  the  tragedy 
before  its  camera  and  microphone. 

The  picture  was  taken  at  the  con- 
cern's New  York  studio  one  day  last 
week.  Her  first  experience  before  a 
movie  camera  evidently  turned  out 
well,  because  on  the  following  day 
Mrs.  Todd  again  went  to  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  film. 
Knew  Both  Personally. 
Not  only  has  Mrs.  Todd  shaken 
hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  she 
was  personally  acquainted  with  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor  who  fired  the 
shot  which  ended  the  career  of  the 
Great   Emancipator. 

"I  have  shaken  hands  with  every 
President  since  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  died  In  1841,  also  with  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster  and  Kossuth,"  said 
Mrs.  Todd.  "I  have  known  many 
splendid  and  distinguished  people,  and 
of  all  I  have  known  there  was  not  a 
finer  man  than  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
I  a  fine  looking,  mannerly  chap  about 
my  own  age. 

"I  had  heard  that  he  had  fallen  Into 
bad  company.     We  all  knew  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Southern  states, 
j  and    we    learned    later    that   he    was    a 
j  member    of   a   set    of   fellows — radicals 
we  would   call   them  today— who  drew 
j  lots  to  see  which  one  should  kill  Lin- 
,  coin.      It   just   happened   that   the   lot 
\  fell    to    Booth. 

"I   shall   never  forget  the   first  time 
I  saw  Lincoln — nor  the  last.    The  first 
time  was  Just  a  little  before  his  second 
I  inauguration,   when  he  passed  through 
|  Newark    by    train.      I    was    horse-back 
:  riding  and  rode  through  side  streets  so 
that  I  saw  Lincoln   not  once  but  sev- 
eral  times   on   the   rear   platform.     My 
persistence   must  have  attracted  Presi- 
dent     Lincoln's      attention.        William 
Coulter,  a  friend  of  my  father,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  train,  told  me  later  that 
the  President  pointed  me  out  and  said 
'That  young  lady  there  is  a  fine  horse- 
woman.' 

"1  was  married  in  1868.  The  war,  as 
you  know,  followed  a  couple  of  years 
later.  Those  were  awful  times.  What 
a  relief  when  It  ended  on  the  ninth  of 
April,  18651 


Memorable  Trip. 

"Immediately  upon  learning  of  Lee's 
surrender  my  husband  planned  a  trip 
to  Washington.  The  day  after  we 
arrived  was  Good  Friday,  April  14.  I 
remember  because  we  went  to  church. 
My  husband  was  active  in  Trinity 
Church  Sunday  School,  Newark.  I  was 
amazed  when  later  In  the  day  he 
said  'We  are  going  to  the  theater  this 
evening.'  'To  the  theater  on  Good 
Friday?'  I  said.  He  explained  that 
the  President  was  to  attend  a  benefit 
and  last  night  performance  of  Laura 
Keen  in  'Our  American  Cousin'  at  the 
Ford  Theater,  and  it  being  a  gala 
occasion  and  our  only  opportunity, 
probably,  of  seeing  President  Lincoln, 
we  might  waive  our  religious  scruples. 
"Theaters  began  earlier  In  those 
days.  We  were  in  our  places  on  the 
center  aisle  Just  a  few  rows  back  from 
the  stage  at  seven-thirty,  when  the 
curtain  rose.  There  was  a  flag-draped 
box  on  the  left  for  the  President,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rath- 
borne.  They  sat  In  the  second  box. 
"The  curtain  had  gone  up  on  the 
I  second  act  when  there  was  a  shot.  A>. 
i  the  same  Instant  I  was  amazed  to  see 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  whom  I  had  known 
so  well,  half  jump  and  fall  from  the 
j  first  box  to  the  stage,  twelve  feet  be- 
[  low.  His  spur  had  caught  In  the 
drapery  on  the  box,  so  that  his  leap 
turned  out  to  be  a  bad  fall. 

"For  an  Instant  no  one  realized  what 
i  had  happened.  It  struck  me  that 
|  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  committed  sui- 
cide. It  was  not  until  some  seconds 
later  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  screamed.  The 
house  turned  from  the  stage,  where  all 
eyes  had  been  on  Booth,  and  saw  the 
President,  his  head  fallen  on  his  chest, 
slumped  down  in  the  old-fashioned 
rocking  chair  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting.  Then,  of  course,  we  knew  the 
greater  tragedy  that  had  happened. 

"Few  people  knew  how  badly  Booth 
was  hurt  in  his  fall.  I  have  read  ac- 
counts and  seen  pictures  of  him  hob- 
bling off  the  stage  to  make  his  escape. 
This  is  as  false  as  the  story  that  he 
shouted  'Sic  Semper  Tyrannis.!? 
Rope  Swung  Over  Booth. 
"Here  Is  what  did  happen  and  I 
think  I  am  the  only  person  that  knows 
how  Booth  made  his  escape.  Knowing 
Booth,  it  was  only  natural  my  interest 
was  keen  enough  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion back  to  him,  even  when  I  knew 
Lincoln  was  assassinated.  When 
Booth's  spur  caught  and  threw  him  to 
the  stage  he  broke  his  leg  in  a  terrible 
w^ay,  so  that  the  bone  actually  pro- 
truded through  his  trousers,  and 
smeared  the  stage  with  blood.  Nat- 
urally he  couldn't  move.  Laura  Keen 
leaned  over  and  patted  his  head.  Then, 
to  my  amazement,  I  saw  a  rope  .swing- 
over,  evidently  thrown  by  some  con- 
federates, lasso  him  arid  whisk  him 
Into  the  wings.  That  was  the  last  time 
I   ever  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

"As  we  walked  away  from  the  theater 
and  the  great  tragedy,  my  husband  said 
to  me  'What  next?'  'We  must  go  home,' 
I  said.    And  so  we  went  to  the  hotel, 
i  packed   our  things  and   went   hnmedi- 
!  ately  to  the  railroad  station.  The  streets 
!  were  seething  with  people.    At  the  sta- 
tion   the    trainmen    on    a    cattle    train 
that  was  about  to  leave  for  New  York 
had  not   heard   the   news   so   they   let 
us  ride  In.  the  caboose. 

"We  rode  all  night  from  Washington 
and  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  early 
morning.     Newark     was    Just    a    way 
tion  in  tht»»  days  and  the  trains' 


did   not  stop   there.     Wben   we   got  lu 
we  learned  that  Lincoln   was  dead. 

"Our  family  was  surprised  to  see  us 
back  before  we  had  planned.  Being 
strict  Episcopalians  we  did  not  tell 
them  we  had  gone  to  the  theater  on 
Good  Friday,  so  we  told  no  one  of  the 
thrilling  scene  of  history  we  had  seen 
enacted.  Nor  throughout  my  husband's 
life  did  we  ever  tell.  It  was  only  a  ie'w 
years  ago  thai.  I  let  the  truth  out.  1 
had  gone  to  see  a  performance  of  'The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,'  in  which  the  ausassl- 


MKS.  NELSON  TODD 

nation  of  Lincoln  was  shown.  When  I 
saw  the  scene  I  gasped  out  'Why  It 
wasn't  that  way.'  'How  do  you  know?' 
I  was  asked.  Then  I  told  that  I  was  one 
of  the  few  remaining  witnesses  of  that 
great  tragedy. 

Newarker  Since  Infancy. 
Mrs.  Todd  has  lived  in  Newark  since 
she  was  an  infant.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Aaron  Bodwell  and 
Elizabeth  Carthwaite  Rodwell  of  this 
city,  and  granddaughter  of  the  lal.p 
Jeremiah  C.  Garth waite,  donor  of  the 
site  on  which  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  stands  at  High  and  West  Mar- 
ket streets. 
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Todd,  Mrs.  Nelson 


Assassinat  ion 


Newark  Woman  to  Tell  Nation 
Of  Witnessing  Lincoln  Shooting 

Mrs.  Nelson  Todd,  92,  in  Talkie  for  News  Reel — 
Believed  One  of  Few  Eyewitnesses  Alive,  She 
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d  From  Stage. 


IN  Newark  today  there  is  aWoman 
who  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
few  persons  now  alive  who  saw 
Abraham    Lincoln    assassinated. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Todd  of  39  Lincoln 
park,  oldest  living  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Newark,  yes- 
terday recalled  the  circumstances  of 
the  tragedy  which  shocked  the  nation 
on  rhe  night  of  April  14,  18o\s. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  Is  in  her 
ninety-third  year,  Mrs.  Todd  does 
everything  but  sit  at  home  peacefully. 
She  Is  in  the  habit  of  walking  from 
her  modern  apartment  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Four  Corners  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  day,  dining  out,  and  going  out 
for  an  automobile  ride  when  the  spirit 
moves. 

Motion  picture  theater  patrons 
throughout  the  country  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  Mrs.  Todd 
In  a  "talkie"  within  the  next  few 
days,  telling  the  story  of  how  Lincoln 
was  shot.  A  leading  news  reel  concern 
requested  her  to  describe  the  tragedy 
before  Its  camera  and  microphone. 

The  picture  was  taken  at  the  con- 
cern's New  York  studio  one  day  last 
week.  Her  first  experience  before  a 
movie  camera  evidently  turned  out 
well,  because  on  the  following  day 
Mrs.  Todd  again  went  to  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  film. 
Knew  Both  Personally. 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Todd  shaken 
hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  she 
was  personally  acquainted  with  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor  who  fired  the 
shot  which  ended  the  career  of  the 
Great    Emancipator. 

"I  have  shaken  hands  with  every 
President  since  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  died  in  1841,  also  with  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster  and  Kossuth,"  said 
Mrs.  Todd.  "I  have  known  many 
splendid  and  distinguished  people,  and 
of  all  I  have  known  there  was  not  a 
finer  man  than  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
a  fine'  looking,  mannerly  chap  about 
my  own  age. 

"I  had  heard  that  he  had  fallen  into 
bad  company.  We  all  knew  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Southern  states, 
and  we  learned  later  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  set  of  fellows — radicals 
we  would  call  them  today — who  drew 
lots  to  see  which  one  should  kill  Lin- 
coln. It  just  happened  that  the  lot 
fell    to    Booth. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time 
I  saw  Lincoln — nor  the  last.  The  first 
time  was  Just  a  little  before  his  second 
inauguration,  when  he  passed  through 
Newark  by  train.  I  was  horse-back 
riding  and  rode  through  side  streets  so 
that  I  saw  Lincoln  not  once  but  sev- 
eral times  on  the  rear  platform.  My 
persistence  must  have  attracted  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  attention.  William 
Coulter,  a  friend  of  my  father,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  train,  told  me  later  that 
the  President  pointed  me  out  and  said 
'That  young  lady  there  is  a  fine  horse- 
woman.' 


"As  we  walked  away  from  the  theater 
and  the  great  tragedy,  my  husband  said 
to  me  'What  next?'  'We  must  go  home." 
I  said.  And  so  we  went  to  the  hotel. 
packed  our  things  and  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  railroad  static;'.  The  streets 
were  seething  with  people.  At  the  sta- 
tion the  trainmen  on  a  cattle  train 
that  was  about  to  leave  for  New  York 
had  not  heard  the  news  so  they  let 
vis  ride  :.n  the  caboose. 

"We  rode  all  night  from  Washington 

and   arrived    in   New   York   in  the   early 

morning.      Newark      was     just     a      way 

I  station   in   those    days    a.ud    the   trains 


"I  was  married  in  1858.  The  war,  as 
you  know,  followed  a  couple  of  years 
later.  Those  were  awfvil  times.  What 
a  relief  when  it  ended  on  the  ninth  of 
April,  1865! 

Memora  l>le  Trip. 

"Immediately  upon  learning  of  Lee's 
.surrender   my   husband   planned   a   trip 
to     Washington.       The     day     after     we 
arrived    was    Good   Friday,    April    14.      I 
remember  because  we   went  to  church, 
i  My     husband     was     active     In     Trinity 
i  Church  Sunday  School,  Newark.     I  was 
|  amazed     when     later     in     the     day     he 
1  said   'We   are   going  to  the   theater  this 
|  evening.'     'To     the     theater     on     Good 
Friday?'     I    said.       He     explained     that 
the   President   was   to   attend    a   benefit 
and    last    night    performance    of    Laura 
Keen  in   'Our  American  Cousin'  at  the 
Ford    Theater,     and     it     being     a    gala 
occasion     and     our     only     opportunity, 
probably,    of   seeing    President    Lincoln, 
we  might  waive  our  religious  scruples. 
"Theaters     began     earlier     In     those 
days.      We    were    in    our    places   on    the 
center  aisle  just  a  few  rows  back  from 
the    stage    at    seven-thirty,    when    the 
curtain   rose.    There    was    a    flag-draped 
box  on  the  left  for  the  President,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,   Miss   Harris   and   Major   Rath- 
borne.     They  sat  In  the  second  box. 

"The  curtain  had  gone  up  on  the 
second  act  when  there  was  a  shot.  At 
the  same  Instant  I  was  amazed  to  see 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  whom  I  had  known 
so  well,  half  Jump  and  fall  from  the 
first  box  to  the  stage,  twelve  feet  be- 
low. His  spur  had  caught  in  the 
drapery  on  the  box,  so  that  his  leap 
turned  out  to  be  a  bad  fall. 

"For  an  Instant  no  one  realized  what 
had  happened.  It  struck  me  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  had  committed  sui- 
cide. It  was  not  until  some  seconds 
later  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  screamed.  The 
house  turned  from  the  stage,  where  all 
eyes  had  been  on  Booth,  and  saw  the 
President,  his  head  fallen  on  his  chest, 
slumped  down  in  the  old-fashioned 
rocking  chair  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting.  Then,  of  course,  we  knew  the 
greater  tragedy  that  had  happened. 

"Few   people  knew   how   badly   Booth 
was  hurt   In  his  fall.     I  have  read   ac- 
counts'and  seen  pictures  of  him  hob- 
bling off  the  stage  to  make  his  escape. 
This    is    as   false   as   the   story   that   he  ! 
shouted   'Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!' 
Rope    Swung    Over    Booth. 
"Here    is    what    did     happen    and    I 
think  I  am  the  only  person  that  knows 
how  Booth  made  his  escape.     Knowing 
Booth,  It  was  only  natural  my  interest 
was  keen  enough  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion  back  to  him,   even  when  I  knew 
Lincoln       was       assassinated.         When 
Booth's  spur  caught  and  threw  him  to  i 
the  stage  he  broke  his  leg  in  a  terrible  \ 
way,    so    that    the    bone    actually    pro-  j 
truded      through      his      trousers,      and 
smeared    the    stage    with    blood.      Nat- 
urally  he   couldn't   move.     Laura  Keen 
leaned  over  and  patted  his  head.  Then, 
to  my  amazement,  I  saw  auope  swing 
over,    evidently    thrown    by    some    con- 
federates,    lasso    him    and     whisk    him 
into  the  wings.    That  was  the  last  time 
1   ever  saw   John    Wilkes   Booth. 


did   not   3top   there.    When   we   got  in 
we  learned  that  Lincoln  was  dead. 

"Our  family  was  surprised  to  see  us 
back  before  we  had  planned.  Being 
strict  Episcopalians  we  did  not  tell 
them  we  had  gone  to  tht;  theater  on 
Good  Piiday.  SO  we  told  no  one  of  (h(- 
thrilling  scene  ol  history  we  had  seeii 
enacted;  Nor  itnuugiiout  my  husband's' 
life  did  we  ever  tell.  it.Wa.-.  only  :i  few 
years  ago  that  I  i<-t  thr  truth  out,  I 
had  gone  to  see  a  performance  of  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,'  iu  which  the  asoaMt- 


MRS.   NELSON   TODD 

nation  of  Lincoln  was  shown.  When  1 
saw  the  scene  I  gasped  out  'Why  It 
wasn't  that  way.'  'How  do  you  know?' 
I  was  asked.  Then  I  told  that  I  was  one 
of  the  few  remaining  witnesses  of  that 
great  tragedy. 

Xewarker  Since  Infancy. 
Mrs.  Todd  has  lived  in  Newark  since 
she  was  an  infant.  She  Is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Aaron  Rodwell  and 
Elizabeth  Garthwaite  Rodwell  of  this 
city,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  C.  Garthwaite,  donor  of  the 
site  on  which  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  stands  at  High  and  West  Mar-  i 
ket  streets.  I 
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(Dolman,  Alvin  J.  Rose,   C.  J. 

Hawk,  Michael 

PEACH    ORCHARD  WHEAT    FIELD 


CEMETERY    RIDGE 
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I'S  BLOOD  WAS  SPILLED  IN  MIDDLE  GROUND  OP  THIS  PICTUEE  AS  CONFEDERATES  STORMED  UNION  LINES  IN  DISTANT  WOODS 

/eterans  Ask  to  Wait  'End'  at  Gettysburg; 
Confederate  Tells  of  Happiness  at  Reunion  | 

Washington,  July  s.-confed-  Veterans  Relive  Exploits  on  Field  of  Getty* 

erate    veterans    were    so    favorably 
Impressed  with  the  reunion  at  Get- 
tysburg that  they  wanted  to  remain 
^_ there  forever,   according  to  a  tele- 
■  gram  from  William  W.  Banks,  who 
-^  was   a   member   of   Company  H   of 
the   Eighteenth   Alabama  Infantry, 
to  Major  Gen.  Henry  Gibbins,   ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission  having   charge    of   the    re- 
union.    The  veteran  wrote   as   fol- 
lows: 

"This  is  for  you  and  all  who  are 
under  your  jurisdiction. 

"Whereas  we  have  been  the  hum- 
ble guests  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  and  as  such  have  walked  on 
and  viewed  again  the  sacred  shrines 
at    Gettysburg    made    holy    by    the 
blood    of    patriot    martyrs    of    the 
North  and  the  South,  and  whereas 
our  heart  and  soul  have  been  soft- 
ened and   our  intellects   have   been 
illuminated    and    inspired    by    the 
holy   rays  of  this  glorious  Eternal 
Light   of   peace,    and   whereas   we, 
your  guests,  have  been  so  comfort- 
ably   housed,    so    sumptuously    fed 
and  so  superbly  served  and  enter- 
tained,  I,  the  self-appointed  repre- 
sentative   of    a    committee    of    the 
whole,  am  saying  that  we  desire  to 
/*\remain   here   on   this  hallowed   hill 
jfeUl    Gabriel    shall    call    us    to    that 
eternal    party    where    there    is    no 
strife,    bitter   hate,    nor    bloodshed, 
and  that  we  are  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one.     Please  wire  immediately 
that  we  shall  stay." 


3 


This  year  the  last  reunion  for  Civil  war  vet- 
erans at  Gettysburg  on  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  famous  battle.  They  average  94  years  in  age, 
but  they  can  still  remember  details  of  their  fight- 
ing days.     Here  three  of  them  look  over  the  bat- 


tlefield again.  Left  to  right,  they  are:  Alvin  F 
Tolman,  91,  of  Manetee,  Ala.;  Michael  Hawk,  92 
of  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  C.  J.  Rose,  95,  of  Miami,  Fla 
Some  1800  veterans  are  encamped  at  Gettysburg 
for  the  obseiwance. 


The  quiet  square 
in    the    center   of 

Gettysburg  felt 
the  beat  of  march- 
ing    feet     again 
when  U.  S.  Army 

detachments 

marched  through 

the    town    during 

the  reunion. 


Lincoln's  the  Final  Polish 
Comment   upon   Lincoln's   masr 
terpiece  on  the  recent  anniversary 
of  its  delivery  at  Gettysburg,  pre-j 
cipitated  in  the   columns   of       aj 
metropolitan  journal  a  fresh  dis- 
cussion   of    the    phrase,    "govern 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
(for  the  people."  Efforts  have  been 
I  made  to  show  the  great  war  presi 
dent  was  familiar  with  similar  ex 
pressions  on  the  part  of  more  or 
less    celebrated   orators — just     as 
has  been  the  case  almost  from  the 
day  the  address  as  a  whole  began 
to  take  hold  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple. That  day,  of  course,  was  not 
the  one  on  which  it  was  uttered  I 
[t  had  been  preceded  by  a  fam 
)us  speaker.  It  was  so  short  that 
t  was  ended  before  the  mass  of 
;he  hearers  had  tuned  their  ears 
;o   the   president's   voice.    It   had 
.o  be  read  thoughtfully  by  itself 
oefore  the  glory  of  it  became  ap- 
parent. 

On  what  did  its  glory  rest?  On 
the  thought  expressed?  On  the 
turning  of  the  sentences?  Surely 
on  neither  alone;  but  upon  the 
whole  structure.  It  appeals  to 
one's  ethical  side.  It  stirs  one's 
patriotism.  It  bestows  honor  where 
honor  is  due.  Its  sentences  are 
highly  polished;         consistent! 


throughout.  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  much  can  be  said 
in  a  few  words.  There  was  hardly 
a  new  thought  advanced;  only  the 
most  ordinary  words  were  em- 
ployed. Yet  it  has  grown  and 
grown  in  the  estimation  of  both 
literary  critics  and  the  masses  of 
our  citizenry.  Why? 

Because  it  was  composed  by  a 
master  under  an  inspiration.  Its 
ultimate  test  is  that  today  no- 
body thinks  himself  competent  to 
better  it.  Wl  at  odds  if  a  score 
or  others  had  said  something  very 
nearly  the  same  as  this,  that  or 
the  other  sentence?  In  sculpture 
and  in  architecture  numbers  have 
striven  to  attain  the  same  ends, 
but  only  the  great  masters  have 
succeeded.  Do  we  trouble  our- 
selves with  the  crude  efforts  of 
those  others  ?  Rather  do  we  praise 
the  inspired  workmanship  of  the 
last  hand.  It  may  interest  some 
minds  where  Shakespeare  obtain- 
ed the  basis  for  his  plays;  most 
,  of  us  are  content  with  the  fact 
that  he  made  over  the  material, 
imparting  to  it  the  divine  touch. 
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"Admiral  Farragvt" 
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F-   C.   TOMLINSON 

8,2   SOUT"   F'FTH   STREeT 

IRONTON,    OHIO 

The  Mncozn  NatiGnal  ,  A"*USt  """"eenth,   1932. 

Llfe  foundation, 
Ft>  wayne,    Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

The  Local  Paper>    thu 
you   -seek  oidest  0hl  ln*'   ••»»«  an  ««,  fc 

moan   m8   Remembers  Preside  , , 
-r  hardly  ca„  olain  t,     t  rt.        reslae"t  Lincoln. „ 
that  my   .H„lnlBcanee.  "  "•*«•«„  and  do  not  know 

At   the*-  8nlDl«^.    hut:- 

the   time  of   the  Assassination     r 
on  twelve-  and  lived  in  Port  "   "eleve»>  going 

"  m  Portsmouth,   qei,->t„  * 

-  **-•    *.  «.  B.  ^ j  ;;  7*.  **..  - 

»*  -  **-,  rather  than   .elati       ,;ipf  710- 

h°-  "-■  He  TOs   the  Hep  b  io  "   ""  ~  **  ** 

Ohio  but     *  «»Publi0an  "Factotum™  of   tht 

hut,  f0r  80me  roa3on)   aia  of   thl3  pai.t  of 

""com  and  I  aeam  to  aU  of  the  moves  of  »Abe, 

*"  ^   — ,    so    th  rrbed  a  *"*  -ion  of  dlsaike 

in?,t<   when   the  n^o 

«»t  heme  to  Mother  and  8alrf  "^  t0  ^tsmouth,   I 

cx    ana  said,  7-ntho-r.     i 

athSP  gl6efu11"    (»)    "Old  Abe  Lin- 
incidentally,   ^   MothQl> 
the  wreck  of  the  steamboat  xtaska       h        ^^""^^--in 

the  Mlssisalpi   Mver_  ^  PaUroad  Bridge  across 

Har  Lawyers  we^e  Mess     I  i 
Cincinnati,    ohlo.    r   do  ££&    '    J   n°°ln'    ^h*  *  Stephens,   „f 

Pr93i^t.        As  .  ,au         ^  Lin°GlK  «-  W  Elation   to   the 

latter*  nf   -p^-^      ,  ^me- 


President.        As  ,  „...         "  '^"  wa%^  relation   to   t 

Ab  a  matter  of  fast     T        .        ^me/ 
Lincon,    that  he  hnr,   .  _       '   '    *  get  from^of   the  Lives  of 


Lincen,    that  he  had   been   the   .♦♦'  '      *"   *"  "VeS  °f 

ueen   the  At  torn  ev   foi*   «,.  »    • 
some  other  court  casP«  '  ^^ age  Company   in 
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TOWERS,   MRS.    ELECTRA 
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Local  Woman  Saw  Him 
Many  Times,  Riding 
From  Springfield 


Among  the  several  local  persons 
who  remember  Lincoln  is  Mrs. 
Electra  Towers,  706  North  Walnut 
street,  -Champaign.  "I  have  seen 
Lincoln  many  times  riding'  from 
Spring-field  to  Urbana,"  she  soys. 
"He  wore  a  long  duster  and  a  plug- 
hat,  and  he  always  rode  a  grey 
horse.  He  practiced  law  here  in  Ur- 
bana." 

Mrs.  Towers  has  lived  in  this 
vicinity  for  73  years.  She  tells  of  the 
time  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  when 
the  family  was  living  on  her  uncle's 
farm,  and  the  wolves  would  come  up 
to  the  yard  and  howl  at  night. 

She  says  that  she  knew  the  Twin 
Cities  when  they  were  nothing  but 
a  "mudhole,"  when  the  only  side- 
walks were  a  few  narrow  board 
walks.  Miller  and  Towle,  and  a  Mr. 
McFadden  owned  stores  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  Main  street,  and  these 
were  the  only  two  stores  in  town. 
Mrs.  Towers'  house  is  standing  just; 
as  it  was  when  her  first  husband 
built  it  54  years  ago.  It  was  the 
secoiid  house  to  be  built  in  the 
block. 

She  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
Bible  which  is  over  100  years  old,  an 
old  musket  cap  gun  which  belonged 
to  her  father-in-law,  and  a  white 
pottery  plate  with  a  blue  border 
which  belonged  to  her  mother,  and 
is  about  75  or  80  years  old.  Mrs. 
Towers  says  that  her  father,  Carl 
Thomas,  was  the  second  man  to  be 
buried  in  Mount  Hope  cemetery. 
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Town,    Samuel  P. 

tuua>     cl\j     1/i.icii.     nvnic     vubing     pj.c^inuu    v/ix    ±ja,±iKsCi& ucr    x  IJYC    111    JDl^yil    iviclWl 


was    ucij\ci 


HE  VOTED  FOR  LINCOLN,  1864;   LANDON,  1936 

Samuel  P.  Town,  94-year-old  Civil  War  veteran  and  former  national  commander  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  is  shown  voting  by  machine  in  the  fourteenth  division  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Ward,  2127  Dauphin  Street.  Because  of  failing  sight,  he  called  upon 
Division  Leader  John  O'Neill  (left)  to  assist  him 
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TRIPP,   JOB  C. 
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I  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  following  incidents 
occurring  fifty  years  ago  and  during  the  four  years'  struggle 
between  the  north  and  the  south,  in  which  struggle  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  most  prominent  figure,  namely:  The  deep 
interest  felt  by  politicians  then  as  to  the  result  of  the  com- 
ing presidential  campaign.  The  feeling  in  the  east  that 
William  H.  Seward  would  be  the  nominee.  The  rumor 
from  the  west  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidential  nomination.  The  doubt  felt  in  the  east 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  this  new  and  untried  man  in 
such  an  exalted  position  during  the  then  perilous  times. 
The  visit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  eastern  cities,  where  his 
logical  and  impressive  oratory  caused  doubt  to  give  way 
to  wonder  and  admiration,  and  finally  to  acceptance  of  his 
views.  Then  came  the  great  convention,  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln  followed  by  the  most  exciting  election  ever 
held  in  America.  The  new  president's  journey  to  Washing- 
ton in  a  roundabout  way  to  escape  possible  assassination. 
The  appointment  of  his  wonderful  cabinet  containing  men 
like  Seward,  Chase,  and  Stanton,  with  the  discovery  later 
on  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  master  mind  of  this 
cabinet  of  intellectual  giants.  Then  the  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  which  the  London  Times  in  its  leading  editorial 
pronounced  the  greatest  state  paper  in  the  world.  Then 
came  the  angry  protests  from  the  south,  while  the  north 
remained  silent  until  Fort  .Sumter  was  attacked,  when  the 
whole  north  arose  in  their  strength,  Massachusetts  being 
the  first  state  to  support  the  hand  of  Lincoln.  The  efforts 
of  the  south  to  obtain  recognition  in  Europe,  to  which  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  gave  a  firm  denial.  The  action 
of  the  privateer  Alabama  and  her  destruction  by  the  Kear- 
sarge.  The  graceful  and  friendly  act  of  the  Russian  czar  in 
placing  the  Russian  navy  in  New  York  harbor,  and.  finally 
the  glorious  victory  under  General  Grant,  shortly  followed 
by  the  assassination  of  our  loved  president,  to  the  deep 
sorrow  and  grief  of  the  whole  world.  Even  from  far  off 
Kamschatka  came  words  of  regret  and  sympathy.  Rome 
and  Greece  were  destroyed,  will  this  nation  endure '?  When 
we  look  upon  Washington  and  Lincoln,  those  two  beacon 
lights  shining  with  increasing  brilliancy  as  the  years  roll 
on,  we  feel  assured.  The  character  and  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  does  not  rest  entirely  upon  his  abilities  as  president 
and  commander-in-chief,  he  also  had  a  deep  religious  faith, 
basing  this  faith  on  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  Micah : 
"What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  before  thy  God  ? ' '  What  finer 
tribute  can  be  paid  Lincoln  than  that  uttered  by  his  former 
enemy,  southern  gentlemen,  who  have  said  that  the  best 
and  truest  friend  of  the  south,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
been  Abraham  Lincoln? 
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Beloit  Graduate  of  60  Years 
Ago  Pleased  with  City  Par 

c5  * 

Julius    A.  Trusdell  Happy    To    Meet    Old    Classmate, 

George  S.  Merrill;   Recalls  Incidents  That 

Occurred  at  Afton  and  at  Waukegan 
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BELOIT'S  parks,  especially  Horace  White  Park,  were  praised  highly 
bv  Julius  A.  Truesdell,  Beloit  college  graduate  of  60  years  ago, 
who  was  here  for  commencement.  Mr.  Truesdell,  who  was  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  metropolitan  newspapers,  including  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  more  than 
40  years,  found  much  to  his  liking  in  a  survey  of  Beloit 

"I  was  astonished  at  what  had  been  done  in  the  old  brick-pile  park, 
Mr    Truesdell  declared.     'When  I  was  here  it  was  an  and  piece  01 
ground  and  it  remained  that  way   for   years.     Now   it  will   compare 
with  any  park  in  Washington.     It  is  beautifully  landscaped.     In  fact, 
I  never  saw  the  country  in  south-  ■ 
ern  Wisconsin  so  beautiful.    There 
is   nothing   that   will    compare    in 
beauty  with  this  region." 

Lives  on  Mountain  Slope 
However,  one  should  say  that 
Mr.  Truesdell  lives  in  a  beauti- 
ful setting.  When  he  retired  from 
active  newspaper  work  in  1921 
he  moved  to  a  farm  some  57 
miles  southwest  of  Washington  up 
the  mountain  slopes.  In  the  eve- 
ning, Mr.  Truesdell  said,  he  can 
see  the  reflection  of  the  lights  of 
Washington  to  the  northeast  while 
some  80  miles  away  to  the  south- 
east he  can  see  the  reflection  of 
the  lights  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Trues- 
dell raises  apples  on  his  farm. 

Not  since  1880  has  he  been  to 
Beloit  college  for  commencement. 
He  was  in  Beloit  for  a  brief  visit 
in  1914. 

On  his  trip  here  this  time  he 
met  an  old  classmate — George  S. 
Merrill,  703  Park  avenue.  There 
were  21  in  the  class  of  1877,  the 
year  Mr.  Truesdell  and  Mr.  Mer- 
rill were  graduated.  It  was  the 
largest .  cla.ss  graduated  by  Beloit 
college  up  to  that  time.  Six  of 
the  21  are  still  living. 

"I  certainly  was  happy  to  see 
George  Merrill,"  Mr.  Truesdell 
said.  "You  know  he  isn't  feeling 
so  well.  I  told  him  to  quit  that 
smoking  and  he'd  be  all  right.  If 
he  would  do  that  and  come  down 
to  see  me  at  my  farm  he'd  be  well 
again.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
get  well  and  come  and  see  me." 
Points  Out  40  Acres 
During  his  stay  here,  Mr. 
Truesdell  went  to  Afton  where  he 
lived  on  a  farm  as  a  boy. 

"I  pointed  out  the  exact  40 
acres  where  I  had  some  trouble 
with  a  team  of  horses  when  I 
was  plowing,"  Mr.  Truesdell  said. 
"I  found  much  of  interest  around 
Afton." 

He  told  of  an  incident  at  Wau- 
kegan, where  he  once  lived.  ,His 
father  was  clerk  of  the  court  at 
Waukegan  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  political  figures  of 
the  day.  One  day  Lincoln...  visit- 
ed the  elder  Truesdell.""  They  be- 
gan discussing  their  respective 
size.  It  was  decided  to  do  some 
measuring,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  stood 
up  to  a  door  casing  and  then  the 
elder  Truesdell  did  the  same. 
Marks  were  placed,  and  their 
names  were  written  opposite  the 
marks.  The  Truesdell  children 
were  called  in  and  were  mea- 
sured and  their  names  written 
down. 

Will  Remove  Board 

.  "I  was  just  a  small  child  at  the 

time,"    Mr.    Truesdell    said,    "but 

I  was  told  that  I  was  measured 
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Edward  Tuck,Paris  Benefactor, 
Lincoln  Vice-Consul,  95,  Dies 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Acme 
Edward  Tuck  on  his  ninety-fifth  birthday  last  August 

Sent  Over  in  '65,  He  Went  Back  in  1890  to  Stay; 
Became  Dean  of  American  Colony;  Gave  Mil- 
lions to  French,  Was  Made  Honorary  Citizen 


Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune- 
MONTE  CARLO,  April  30.  —  Ed- 
ward Tuck,  who  first  came  to  Prance 
as  a  vice-consul  appointed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  who,  like  Woodrow 
Wilson,  was  made  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  Paris,  died  at  5  a.  m..  today  at 
his  Riviera  residence,  15  Avenue  <des 
Fleurs,  Monte  Carlo.  He  was  nine- 
ty-five years  old. 

Mr.  Tuck  became  ill  on  Wednes- 
day after  a  cold  had  brought  on  a 
recurrence  of  a  lung  ailment,  mem- 
bers of  his  household  said.  He  will 
be  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  will  be 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Saint 
Germain*  en  Laye,  where  Mrs.  Tuck 
was  buried  ten  years  ago. 

His     nearest    relatives     are     two 


nieces,  Lady  Cheylesmore,  of  Lon- 
don, and  Mrs.  Paul  Fitzsimons,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  a  nephew,  Amos 
Tuck  French,  of  New  York.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt,  of  Newport,  is  a 
grandnephew. 

Dean  of  the  American  colony  in 
France  and  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  foreign  benefactors,  Mr. 
Tuck  had  received  more  honors  from 
the  French  people  than  any  other 
American.  On  the  eve  of  the  July 
14  celebrations  of  1932  the  Paris 
Municipal  Council  decided  to  make 
him  an  honorary  citizen.  He  was  the 
ninth  American  to  receive  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Made  His  Fortune  Early 

Ten  years  after  Edward  Tuck,  a 


young  man  recently  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College,  was  elected  in 
1871  to  partnership  in  the  New  York 
banking  firm  of  John  Monroe  &  Co. 
he  retired  from  business  with  a  for- 
tune which  enabled  him  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  in  Paris,  con- 
tributing milnon  of  dollars  to  chari- 
ties and  other  institutions.  From 
1890,  when  he  finally  took  per- 
manent residence  on  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees,  until  his  death,  this 
dapper  little  man  with  the  long 
white  mustachios  preserved  a  calm, 
even  tempo  of  life  utterly  alien  to 
the  age  of  capitalism  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  an  early  prophet. 

,To  his  fellow  countrymen  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic  who 
knew  him  only  by  name  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  rock-ribbed  New  England 
family  from  the  windswept  hills  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Tuck's  assump- 
tion of  the  role  of  continental  cos- 
mopolite may  have  seemed  at  times 
a  bit  bizarre.  But  to  Americans  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  suave 
though  amiable  philanthropist  in 
Parisian  drawing  rooms  and  to  the 
French  people  who  conferred  upon 
him  almost  every  conceivable  pub- 
lic honor  nothing  seemed  more 
natural  than  that  Mr.  Tuck  should 
be  the  grand  old  man  in  English 
speaking  social  circles  of  the  right 
bank. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  born  in  1842  in  the 
small  town  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  His 
father  was  Amos  Tuck,  a  rugged  and 
fearless  pioneer  in  New  England 
politics  whose  ancestors  landed  from 
England  somewhere  near  Plymouth 
Rock  in  1636.  Amos  Tuck  was  or- 
ganizer of  the  anti-slavery  party  in 
New  Hampshire  and  served  two 
terms  in  Congress  from  1847  to  1851. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  informed  the 
great  liberator  of  his  Presidential 
nomination.  Amos  Tuck  attended 
the  convention  in  Philadelphia  at 
which  the  Republican  party  was 
founded  and  the  name  of  the  new 
group  has  since  said  to  have  been 
coined  by  the  man  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Phillips  Exeter  Graduate 

Graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  in  1858,  Mr.  Tuck  entered 
Dartmouth  College  from  which  he 
received  an  A.  B.  degree  four  years 
later.  His  affinity  for  foreign  lands 
soon  manifested  itself  and  soon  after 
gratuation  Mr.  Tuck  entered  the 
diplomatic  service.  Partly  through 
his  father's  friendship  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Mr.  Tuck  Was  named 
vice-consul  to  Paris  in  1865  and  j 
there  his  unusual  executive  abilities 
attracted  the  attention  of  John 
Monroe,  New  York  banker. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Mr.  Monroe  to  resign  from  the  vice- 
consulship  in  1866  and  the  young 
man  returned  to  New  York  and  five 
years  later  became  a  partner  in 
the  Monroe  firm.  In  1872  he  mar- 
mied  Miss  Julia  Stell,  of  New  York, 
who  for  many  years  participated  in 
the  philanthropic  work  of  her  hus- 
band and  who  was  made  on  officer 
in   the   Legion   or   Honor   by   the 

French  government  in  1921.  Mrs. 
Tuck,  who  was  an  invalid  during 
the  later  years  of  her  life,  died  in 
Paris  in  1928. 

During  his  banking  years  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Tuck  held  important 
financial  interests  in  many  railroads 
and  industrial  concerns  throughout 
the  United  States  and  was  at  one 
time  a  director  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank  here. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  dur- 


ing  the  regime  of  James  J.  Hill  and 
several  of  his  philanthopic  gifts 
were  made  in  stock  of  this  com- 
pany. He  was  a  large  holder  of 
copper  stocks  in  the  United  States 
but  never  invested  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  in  French  companies 
despite  his  love  of  that  country  and 
its  cultural  aspects. 

In  1899  the  first  large  public  gift  of 
Mr.  Tuck  was  announced  by  Dart- 
mouht  College,  to  which  during  his 
lifetime  he  contributed  more  than 
$1,000,000.  It  was  a  fund  of  $300,000 
the  interest  of  which  was  used  for  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration 
and  Finance  for  post-graduate  work 
in  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1835.  In 
recognition  of  his  philanthropies, 
Dartmouth  conferred  upon  Mr.  Tuck 
an  honorary  LL.  D.  in  1903. 

Times  Change,  but  Not  He 

Times  changed  in  -Paris  as  else- 
where, but  Mr.  Tuck  did  not.  He 
continued  to  affect  the  bat  wing 
collar  and  spreading  white  mustache 
of  his  earlier  days.  His  speech  and 
appearance  were  to  the  end  reminis- 
cent of  New  England,  but  it  was  his 
unbending  adherence  to  his  chosen 
way  of  life  that  lent  dignity  to  his 
presence  in  his  unusual  Parisian 
milieu. 

While  the  interests  of  the  Tucks 
became  seemingly  more  and  more 
concentrated  on  France,  gifts  would 
be  received  in  this  country  from  time 
to  time  giving  evidence  they  had  not 
forgotten  their  native  land.  For  ex- 
ample, a  day  or  two  before  Thanks- 
giving in  1913  the  New  York  Diet 
Kitchen  Association,  then  $13,000  in 
arrears,  announced  a  contribution  of 
500  shares  of  Great  Northern  Railway 
stock,  then  valued  at  $63,000,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  to  provide  milk 
for  infants  and  invalids.  Mr.  Tuck 
also  contributed  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York,  erected 
and  endowed  a  building  for  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  at  Con- 
cord, built  a  home  for  nurses  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  contributed  funds 
to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

When  not  at  his  town  house  at 
82  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Mr. 
Tuck  lived  on  a  thirty-six-acre 
estate  in  a  chateau  once  occupied  by 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  at  Mal- 
maison,  a  suburb  of  Paris  just  beyond 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  named  Vert- 
Mont  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  In  1926 
Mr.  Tuck  gave  this  estate  to  the 
National  Council  of  Museums  to- 
gether with  500, 000  francs  to  join  it 
with  the  park  already  there.  The 
chateau  was  done  over  by  Mr.  Tuck 
in  the  furnishings  of  the  Napoleonic 
era.  The  state,  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  takes  over  the  grounds 
and  buildings  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Tuck. 

In  1930  President  Gaston  Dou- 
mergue  accepted  for  France  the 
$5,000,000  art  collection  offered  to 
the  city  by  Mr.  Tuck  nine  years 
earlier  and  finally  installed  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Petit  Palais  on  the 
Champs  Elysees.  Included  in  the 
collection  are  Sevres  and  Meissen 
porcelains,  tapestries  from  the  car- 
toons of  Boucher,  rare  religious  mas- 
terpieces of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
and  the  famous  "The  Burgomaster's 
Daughter"  by  Louis  Cranach  the 
elder.  There  are  also  J.  B.  Greuze's 
portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
a  wide  range  of  French  painting  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Fairy  Godparents 

In  the  town  of  Rueil,  adjacent  to 
Malmaison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  be- 
came known  as  fairy  godparents. 
They  erected  the  Stell  Hospital,  an 

institution  with  eighty  beds  for  the  ! 


care  of  the  poor,  and  set  up  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  5,000,000  francs 
(about  $200,000)  for  its  maintenance. 
During  the  war  it  was  thrown  open 
to  care  for  wounded  soldiers.  In 
addition  to  this,  Mrs.  Stell  opened 
an  economics  school  f o  ryoung  women 
of  Rueil,  which  annually  graduates 
about  forty-five  students. 

Mr.  Tuck's  most  recent  project  was 
the  erection  of  an  American  stu- 
dents' center  in  Paris  which  would 

provide  all  the  facilities  of  a  campus 
building  in  the  United  States.  He 
selected  as  a  site  for  this  edifice 
the  gardens  formerly  frequented  by 
Chateaubriand,  the  great  French 
writer. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his 
days  Mr.  Tuck  saw  his  efforts  along 
social  and  cultural  lines  crowned 
with  the  same  recognition  which 
came  to  his  earlier  works  in  more 
lucrative  fields.  In  1929  he  received 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  greatest  tribute  France 
can  bestow  on  a  person.  He  was 
in  Monte  Carlo  when  the  honor  was 
announced  and  the  presentation  was 
delayed  until  his  return  to  Paris  in 
the  spring.  In  October.  1932,  the 
City  of  Paris  recognized  his  con- 
tributions to  its  life  by  making  him 
an  honorary  citizen. 

Much  of  Mr.  Tuck's  time  was 
passed  on  the  Riviera,  where,  in 
1923,  he  purchased  a  mountain  spur 
overlooking  Beaulieu  Sur  Mer  on 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose 
of  excavating.  His  workmen  dis- 
covered tombs  from  the  Phoenician 
era  at  least  2,500  years  ago,  as  well 
as  rare  coins  used  by  the  Romans. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  American  colony  in  Paris  in 
both  point  of  age  and  residence.  By 
virtue  of  his  seniority  he  proudly 
held  the  title  of  "grand  old  man" 
from  his  rivals,  E.  Berry  Wall,  once 
New  York's  "best  dressed  man,"  and 
from  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
financial  patron  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 
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Edward    Tuck, 
honorary  citizen 


Only   American   Honorary   Citizen 
of  France  Besides  Wilson 
Monte    Carlo,    April    30.—  (AP)— 
6,    only    American 
of  France  besides 
Woodrow      Wil- 
son,  died   today 
at     his    Riviera 
home. 

Tuck  came  to 
France  as  Vice 
Consul  u  n  d  er 
Abraham  L  i  n  - 
coin.  He  was  one 
of  the  latter  day 
benefactors  o  f 
France. 

Born  at  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  Au- 
gust 24.  1842,  the 
d  i  s  t  i  n  guished 
American     busi 
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ness  man  and  philanthropist  came 
to  Europe  in  1863  and  two  years  later 
became  Vice  Consul  in  Paris. 
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Practically  a  Frenchman 

With  a  gleaming  cylinder  of  silk  hat  bal- 
anced ceremoniously  in  his  left  hand, 
France's  President  Gaston  Doumergue 
walked  through  the  galleries  of  the  Petit 
Palais  on  the  Champs  Elysees  last  week  to 
open,  dedicate  and  inspect  the  completed 
home  of  a  collection  appraised  at  $5,000,- 
000  and  offered  to  the  city  of  Paris  nine 
years  ago.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  wan- 
dered through  beautifully  paneled  rooms, 
expressing  his  presidential  approval  of 
cabinets  of  Sevres  and  Meissen  ("Dres- 
den") porcelain,  jeweled  watches,  Batter- 
sea  enamel,  signed  furniture  from  the 
great  French  ebenistes,  a  priceless  series 
of  tapestries  from  cartoons  by  Boucher, 
and  the  gem  of  the  collection,  "The  Burgo- 
master's Daughter"  by  Lucas  Cranach. 
Impulsively,  M.  le  President  rushed  for- 
ward  and   wrung   the   hand   of   the   spry 


Keystone 
Edward  Tuck 
He  is  Dartmouth's  Grand  Old  Man. 


the  son  of  Congressman-Banker  Amos 
Tuck,  traditionally  the  man  who  picked 
the  name  of  the  Republican  Party.  A 
member  of  the  Class  of  1862,  Edward 
Tuck  is  to  Dartmouth  what  the  late  lo- 
quacious Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew  was 
to  Yale — honorary  Grand  Old  Man.  Sent 
to  Paris  by  his  father's  friend  Mr.  Lincoln, 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  in  1867  en- 
tered the  banking  house  of  Munroe  &  Co. 
He  retired  with  an  enormous  fortune  in 
1 88 1,  went  with  his  wife  to  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days  in  Paris. 

The  field  of  art  is  only  a  part  of  the 
bounty  of  the  Tucks.  They  liberally  en- 
dowed Dartmouth  College  and  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  (Manhat- 
tan). They  built  a  children's  hospital  at 
Reuil,  founded  a  French  school  for  domes- 
tic science,  supported  throughout  the  War 
a  whole  section  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Service. 

France  has  been  grateful.  Shortly  be- 
fore her  death  Mrs.  Tuck  became  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  her  own 
right.  Edward  Tuck  wears  the  Grand 
Cross,  France's  highest  decoration.  Be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  science,  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth  a  planetoid  twinkles, 
known  to  all  astronomers  as  TUCKIA. 


little  old  gentleman  who  had  given  all 
this  to  France. 

"Monsieur  Tuck,"  said  M.  Doumergue, 
"this  visit  has  been  a  real  joy  to  me.  Your 
latest  munificence  will  perpetuate  your 
name  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  France. 
Monsieur  Tuck,  we  practically  consider 
you  a  Frenchman!" 

It  was  a  heartfelt  if  somewhat  star- 
tling compliment.  As  every  French  social- 
ite knows,  leaders  of  the  U.  S.  colony  in 
Paris  are  three  elderly  gentlemen:  elegant, 
wasp-waisted  Berry  Wall,  once  New 
York's  Best-Dressed  Man;  dignified  Wil- 
liam Nelson  Cromwell,  who  has  the  curi- 
ous distinction  of  being  the  financial  angel 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  Art  Benefac- 
tor and  Philanthropist  Edward  Tuck.  As 
a  man  and  as  a  resident  of  Paris,  Philan- 
thropist Tuck,  88,  is  senior  of  the  three. 
He  first  went  to  Paris  in  1864  as  vice- 
consul,  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  friends  know  that  he  is  the  least 
Parisian  of  the  three,  that  he  still  looks 
and  talks  like  a  complete  New  Englander. 

Edward  Tuck  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
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Edward  Tuck  Dies 
In  France  at  95 

MONTE  CARLO,  April  30  (A  P  ) 
—Edward  Tuck,  only  American  hon- 
orary citizen  of  France  besides  wood- 
row  Wilson,  died  after  a  lingering- 
illness  at  his  Villa  La  Turbie  here 
today.    He  was  95  years  old. 

Tuck  came  to  Paris  as  Vice  Consul 
under  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  one 
of  the  latter  day  benefactors  of 
France. 

m^h/,*  Exe+ter-  N-  H-.  August  24, 
1842,  he  came  to  Europe  in  1863  and 
two  years  later  became  American 
Vice-Consul. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States 
soon  after  and  engaged  in  a  quarter 
of  century  of  business.  In  1890  he 
settled  in  Paris. 
A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1862 
,  gl"s  t0  that  school  totaled  sever- 
al million  dollars. 

^v11  \9l2^e  Paris  Municipal  Coun- 
fh/^  d  h^m  an  honorary  citizen  of 
Snf   re^°h  RePublic,  a  distinction 

,in  e^d,  -°n  no  other  American 
since  the  late  President  Wilson 

^TS  *lS  ,gifts  to  Prance  were  the 
Stell  hospital  in  the  Seine-Oise  De 

<?nanr^fnt.named  after  his  wife,  a  $5,- 
T  ™  ,art  collec«on,  Napoleon's  pa-k 
at  Malmaison,  and  Napoleon's  fa- 
mous emperous  table. 
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Bodyguard  Of 
Lincoln  Gives 
Intimate  Views 


Tully  at '91    Speaker  at  69th 

Annual  Banquet  in 

Jersey  City 

As  complete- an  .Abraham  Lincoln 
as  could  be  depicted  in  words  today 
was  presented  last  night  at  the  69th 
annual  banquet  of  the  Lincoln  As- 
sociation of  Jersey  City.  The  por- 
trayal of  the  Great  Emancipator 
was  done  in  the  intimate  recollec- 
tions of  Comrade  Walter  S.  Tully, 
91  one  of  the  four  surviving  mem- 
bers of  Van  Houten,  Post,  of  the 
G  A  K.,  and  Lincoln's  bodyguard, 
and  Louis  A.  Warren,  historical  re- 
search director  of  the  Lipcoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company,  01 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.' 

Tully,  a  resident  of  Hillside,  nom- 
inal commander  of  Van  Houten 
Post,  and  state  G.  A.  R-  adjutant 
revealed  a  quaint  side  of  the  16th 
President  in  his  inquisitiveness,  tell- 
ing how  in  moments  of  relaxation 
Lincoln  would  pry  from  him  facts 
regarding  himself  until  before  he 
knew  the  great  man  succeeded I  in 
learning  his  life  history,  to  his  dis- 
may— or  approval. 

The  91-year-old  Civil  War  veteran 
was  assisted  in  his  speechmaking  by 
Comrade  Joseph  A.  Goodrich,  of 
Jersey  City,  one  of  the  four  sur- 
vivors of  Wilson  Post,  G.  A.  K.  ine 
Two  old  soldiers,  dressed  n  then- 
blue  uniforms,  were  special  guests 
of  the  association  at  its  dinner  in 
the  Carteret  Club.  Goodrich  intro- 
duced first  by  former  Judge  Mark  A. 
Sullivan,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  toastmaster  shunted  all 
oratorical  talks  upon  his ;  older 
buddv  Tully,  with  a  half-shy  dis- 
missal of  his  lack  of  proper  experi- 
ence  in   "this  speech-making   busi- 

ne-There  ain't  enough  words  in  the 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,"  he 
£*  express  one's  f eelings .on .this 
occasion.  We  don't  elect  otticeism 
?he  G  A.  B.  for  speechmaking,  but 
work!  Comrade  Tully,  over  there 
the  adjutant  general,  is  better  fitted  | 

f°Thiebrtf  speech  was  greeted  with 
applause,  and  as  Tully  arose  to  'take 
uo the  burden,  Goodrich  got  up 
again  and  explained  further  to  what 
extent  his  buddy  was  "better  fitted. 
Goodrich  is  87.  _■•  ,        .. 

Tully  -id  everything  Goodrich  said 
ihe  would  do,  and  more  He  told  of 
I  the  organization  of  Van  Houten 
Post  one  of  the  three  Jersey  City 
G  A.  K.  units,  in  June,  1867.  a  year 
after  the  Grand  Army  of  the •  Repub- 
Uc  was  organized.  He  recalled  how 
the  three  posts,  Van  Houten,  Wilson 
and  Zabriskie,  combined  to  celebrate 
Memorial  Day  on  the  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  veterans 
and  how  they  began  the  custom  of 
visiting  cemeteries  to  honor  fallen 
comrades. 

Tells  of  70  Years  Ago 
He  said  it  was  a  little  difficult  in 
trying  to  remember  all  the  events  of 
70  years  ago,  but  vivid  in  his  mem- 
ory are  his  associations  with  Lin- 
coln as  his  bodyguard.  . 

"He  was  an  awful  inquisitive 
man,"  he  said.  "Whenever  he  spoke 
to  me,  I  could  feel  as  if  his  eyesight 
penetrated  through  my  brain,  Yet 
he  was  always  mild  and  gentle  and 
I  just. 


Tully,  Walter  S. 

"He  disliked  being  guuj jiva,  but 
when  I  got  to  know  him,  I  used  to 
tell  him  the  gossip  I  heard  around 
town.  He  used  to  ask  me  many 
things.  When  I  did,  one  day,  ask 
why  he  came  to  me  and  not  to  his 
own  officers  for  the  information,  he 
laughed  and  replied  that  his  officers 
were  always  pulling  his  leg  aplenty 

"Lincoln,"  he  vouched,  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  could  find  out  all 
about  you.  He  got  my  life  history. 

Tully  was  a  sergeant  in  the  army 
when  assigned  to  guard  the  Pres- 
ident. He  told  of  eating  breakfast 
with  Lincoln  on  a  plain  pine  table, 
and  of  conversations  with  him  on  a 
multitude  of  topics. 

His  address  was  delivered  in 
clear  and  vigorous  voice  to  an  audi- 
ence that  took  in  every  word  and 
laughed  heartily  at  all  the  humor- 
ous situations. 

Celebration  of  "Epoch 
Edward  J.  Hart,  member  of  the 
Jersey  City  law  department,  de- 
clared the  celebration  was  not  only 
in  memory  of  a  man,  but  an  epoch. 
"Lincoln's  election,"  he  said,  meant 
the  end  of  slavery."  He  went  on  to 
describe  Lincoln's  fitness  his  time- 
liness, and  his  accord  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people. 

He  said  that  the  Civil  War  was 
"a  fight  between  the  narrow  dogma 
of  state  rights  and  nationalism;  of 
feudalism  and  freedom;  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  19th  Century;  of 
the  rank  and  caste  against  the 
Declaration  o£   Independence. 

Dr  Wan-en  revealed  an  army  or 
historical  data  of  Lincolniana  to 
prove  that  Lincoln  was  mfluenced 
by  geographical  as  well  as  moral 
factors  in  his  early  life  that  led  to 
his  opposition  to  slavery 

He  said  that  in  his  historical  re- 
searches no  less  than  32  different 
Abraham  Lincolns,  all  of  them  ie- 
lated,  were  brought  to  light.  Lin- 
coln's grandfather,  also  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  murdered  by  In- 
dians; a  Levi  Lincoln  was  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts;  Levi  s 
brother,  Seth,  was  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia at  the  same  time. 

The  town  of  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  Lincoln  was  born, 
was  the  geographical  center  of 
the  state,  and  also  the  center  of 
the    anti- slavery    activity. 

"It  was  Lincoln's  great  passion 
for  freedom  that  led  him  to  fight 
slavery.  He  said  himself  that  as 
far  as  he  could  remember  he  hated 
slavery." 
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Reed,   John, 


^JTi.fc       Three  Paulsboro  Veterans  Who  Met  Lincoln 


John  Reed,  89;  Kufus  Thompson,  86,  and  W.  D.  Turner,    80,    Faulsboro    Civil    War    veterans,    remembered,     > 
Lincoln  and  call  him  one  of  the  homeliness  but  most  loved  men  in  history. 


'Ugly  Man  Everyone  Loved* 
Three  Paulsboro  War  Vets 
Memory  of  President  Abe 

Cronies  of  Civil  War  Recall  Emancipator  'Seemed 

Like  One  of  Us';  Oldest  of  Trio,  8$, 

Can't  'See'  Prohibition 


Paulsboro,  Feb.  U.— "A  tall, 
skinny  man,  one  of  the  ugliest  men 
I  ever  saw,  but  loved  by  everyone 
who  knew  him." 

That  was  Abraham  Lincoln  as  re- 
called by  three   Civil   War  veterans 
!  still  living  in  Paulsboro. 

The  Great  Emancipator,  whose 
,  birthday  will  be  observed  tomorrow 
by  the  country  he  united,  was  seen 
several  times  by  John  Reed,  89,  hi3 
comrade,  Rufus  Thompson,  86,  who 
served  in  the  same  Union  company, 
and  W.  D.  Turner,  80,  who  joined  the 
army  as  a  drummer  boy  at  the  age 
of  10. 

Reed,  living  with  his  family  on  a 
farm  on  Mantua  Grove  road,  is  in 
excellent  health  and  putters  about 
his  property  each  day.  Though  his 
sight  is  not  as  strong  as  it  once  was, 
he  is  keenly  interested  in  all  cur- 
rent events. 

Reed  joined  the  24th  Regiment. 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  E,  which  assembled 
at  Beverly.  He  and  Thompson,  who 
lives  at  29  East  Washington  street, 
are  the  sole  survivors  of  the  101  men 
of  that  company. 

'Prohibition  V.  S.  Downfall' 
Reed  recalls  Lincoln  best  as  "a 
tall,  skinny  man,  with  a  serious 
face,  whom  we  all,  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, liked  because  he  was  one  of  us. 
When  word  reached  Paulsboro  that 


he  was  assassinated,  the  people  were 
stunned  and  could  not  believe  it." 

Reed,  who  has  10  children,  17 
grandchildren  and  15  great-grand- 
children, relating  that  portions  of 
rum  were  served  the  soldiers  before 
going  into  battle,  declared: 

"Prohibition  has  ruined  this  coun- 
try. There  is  10  times  more  liquor 
in  the  country  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  drank,  smoked  and  chewed 
tobacco  ever  since  I  can  remember 
and  it  hasn't  done  me  any  harm." 

After  his  nine  months'  enlistment 
expired,  Reed  joined  the  203rd  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  and  returned  to 
war  in  North  Carolina  where  he  was 
wounded  in  battle.  One  bullet  en- 
tered his  abdomen  and  came  out  his 
chest  while  another  bullet  creased 
the  top  of  his  skull. 

Discussing  the  present  economic 
situation,  Reed  said: 

"I've  never  seen  times  as  hard  as 
they  are.  Following  the  Civil  War, 
things  were  bad  but  almost  everyone 
had  a  few  acres  of  ground  which 
they  worked  to  raise  enough  food  for 
their  needs.  Nowadays,  it's  all  can-  j 
ned  goods  and  no  one  wants  to  work  I 
the  ground." 

Thompson,  who  fought  with  Reed  j 
at  Chancellorsville,  Fredricksburg , 
and  Gettysburg,  expressed  his  ad-  i 
miration  for  Lincoln. 

"He  was  one  of  the  ugliest  men  1 1 
ever  saw,   but  there  was  something  J 
about  him   one  liked  a  lot.     He   cer- 
tainly was   a  smart  man  and  I  ad- 
mired him  very  much." 


Thompson  is  not  as  spry  as  ne 
once  was  as  a  result  of  a  stroke  he 
suffered  several  years  ago.  A  life- 
long resident  of  Paulsboro,  he  join- 
ed the  army  at  the  age  of  17.  He 
recalled  Lincoln  reviewing  the  troops 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons.  His 
most  vivid  recollection  of  the  war , 
was  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Makes  Toys  for  Poor 

Thompson,  who  has  been  over-seer 
of  the  poor  for  more  than  20  years, 
spends  his  spare  time  in  his  work- 
shop where  he  manufactures  toys  out 
of  old  boxes  and  tin.  These  he  pre- 
sents to  the  poor  children  of  the  com- 
munity at  Christmas.  He  has  in  his 
possession  an  antique  lock  from 
Libby  Prison  which  was  given  him 
by  a  friend  in  1864.  The  only  South 
Jersey  prisoner  in  this  famous  jail 
was  the  late  Thomas  Wynne,  of 
Thorofare. 

The  youngest  of  the  trio,  Turner, 
who  lives  at  Broad  and  Spruce 
streets  became  a  drummer  boy  with 
the  72nd  Pennsylvania  Regiment  at 
the  age  of  10  and  served  throughout 
the  war. 

He  first  saw  Lincoln  on  April  16j 
1862  when  the  72nd  and  eight  other 
regiments     were     marching    through 


Washington  for  the  Virginia  battle- 
fields.     He    saw    him    again    in    the  [ 
Shenandoah  Valley.    His  last  view  of 
the  President  when  the  body  of  the 
martyred  Lincoln  lay  in  state  under  j 
guard  of  his  regiment.  j 

"The  president  looked  very  natural 
and   thousands    filed   past   the     bier 
1  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
|  just  beginning  to  realize  their  great 
I  loss,"     said    the    old-time    drummer 
boy. 
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TWITCHELL,    REV,   DR.   JOB 


HOW    LINCOLN    APPEARED    TO    THE 
1Wf  ':  l>*>~  m  )  §HAPL.UN.     )(\\\ 

Rev.  Dr.,  "Joe"  Twitchell,  Hartford's 
beloved  pastor-emeritus;  never  tires  ol 
writing  his  civi]  war  reminiscences  a.nfl 
the  public  surely  never  wearies  of. reading 
these  recollections.  Not  only  are  they  viv. 
id  but  so  charmingly  personal.  Recently 
Dr.  Twitchell  wrote  an  article  on  Lineom 
for  the  Congregationalist  and  as  today  is 
Lincoln  day  has  its  timeliness.  The  Per- 
sonal memories  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  tak- 
en from  a  letter  that  Dr.  Twitchell  as  a 
chaplain  wrote  his  father  while  in  tna 
army.  They  cover  the  three  occasions 
that  Mr.  Twitchell,  saw  the  President. 

"As  they  (Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton) 
rod,e  along  the  lines  the,  boys  cheered 
stoutly  like  good  and  loyal  soldiers,  du; 
with  the  feeling  (so  I  fancied',  'We  are 
the  chaps  to  be  admired.  It  Is  you— Abra- 
ham and  Edwin— that  ought  to  do  the 
cheering!"    The    President's    visit    was    a 


connected   with  it  that   was  or  special  ''n- 
terest  to  me,  I  wrote  home  thus: 

"Tuesday  the  officers  of  the  Third  Co-ps 
were  invited  to  meet  at  General  Sickles' 
headquarters  at  the  Fitzhugh  House,  -or 
the  purpose  of  welcoming  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Three  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed, 
but  it  was  five  o'clock  before  the  distin- 
guished, visitor  appeared.  The  day  was 
raw  and  gusty,  and  it  was  cold  business 
waiting,  but  plenty  of  food  and  drink 
kept  the  crowd  patient  and  good-naturod; 
so  that  a  hearty  reception  was  accorl^d 
to  our  good  President  when  at  length  he 
did  come.  We  all  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  I  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for  cne 
Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  he  had  recent- 
ly appointed.  He  looked  pale  and  cars- 
worn,  yet  not  dispirited.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  highly  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  army." 

An  Incident  of  the  reception  that  im- 
pressed me  greatly  and  was  pleasant  to 
witness  was  this:  A  good  way  down  the 
long  line  of  officers,  several  hundred  in 
number,  coming  up  in  single  file  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  speied  an  old  acquain- 
tance— an  Illinoian  presumably— and  the 
two  ibegan,  at  a  distance,  exchange  sign- 
als of  recognition.  When,  finally,  that  01 
Ificer's  turn  for  introduction  was- reached, 
Mr.  Lincoln  seized  'him  by  the  hand  and 
spun  him  round  and  round,  boy  fashion, 
manifesting  every  token  of  delight  at 
their  meeting. 

The  third  time  I  saw  him  was  later 
still,  in  Washington,  whither  I  had  come 
up  from  the  army  to  look  after  the  sick 
and  wounded  men  of  my  regiment,  in  .hos- 
pital there.  I  then  met  him  picking  his 
way  through  the  mud  of  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  adjacent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. He  was  carrying  under  his  arm 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  rdlled-up  map 
of  some  sort,  and  he  was  entirely  alone. 
I  had  only  a  momentary  glimpse  of  his 
face  as  he  passed  me,  yet  could  not  fall  to 
note  in  it,  as  I  had  done  before,  the  un- 
mistakable pathetic,  marks  of  the  awful 
burden  he  was  bearing. 

That  face  I  saw  but  once  more.  It 
was  in  April,  1865,  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  way  to 
the  grave.  And,  in  place  of  the  look  of 
weariness  it  -had  worn  on  the  foregroing 
occasions.  I  have  described,  was  the  peace 
of  tiie  eternal  sleep. 


AS    WE    KIVOW    H'r.niT' 
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Twyford,    Charles  C. 


Twyford  Rites  Wednesday;  Veteran 
Once  Ran  an' Underground  Railway' 


Rites  were  conducted  at  2  o'clock 
Wednesday  afternoon  from  the 
Methodist  chfrrch  for  Charles  C. 
Twyford,  90-year-old  veteran  of 
the  Civil  war,  who  died  at  a  local 
hospital  Saturday  afternoon  fol- 
lowing a  long  illness.  The  Rev. 
John  A.  Callan,  pastor,  gave  the 
funeral  sermon.  Burial  was  in  the 
I.  0.  0.  F.  cemetery  with  the 
Downney  mortuary  in  charge. 

Twyford  had  made  his  home  in 
this  vicinity  since  the  opening  oi 
the  Cherokee  Strip  for  settlement 
in  1893  and  was  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  the  Methodist 
church.  He  is  survived  by  three 
daughters:  Mrs.  Stella  Rembarger, 
804  "West,  Broadway  avenue;  Mrs. 
Charles  Pike,  Newton,  Kan.,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Springer  of  Red 
Bluff,  Calif. 

Twyford  had  the  distinction  of 
having  served  through  four  years 
of  the  Civil  war  as  a  member  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  regiments  in 
the  Union  army,  without  missing  a 
day  of  duty,  excepting  a  short 
time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates.  H  e 
escaped  in  time  to  keep  his  record 
clear.  His  hearing  had  been  de- 
fective ever  since  he  spent  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  front  lines 
under  constant  cannon  fire. 

Twyford  had  an  unusually  inter- 
esting history.  His  father,  Charles 
Twyford,  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, but  left  that  state  when  quite 
young  and  went  to  Louisiana.  Be- 
fore leaving  Maryland  he  sold  his 


property  and  freed  all  of  his 
slaves,  turning  Abolitionist. 
Father  Friend  of  Lincoln 

Later  the  father  went  to  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  where  he  owned  "a  hotel 
and  livery  stable  which  formed  the 
basis  of  an  underground  railroad 
on  which  slaves  were  taken  across 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  into  Canada. 
The  father  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  republican  party,  and 
one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  personal 
friends. 

The  son,  C.  C.  Twyford,  as  he 
related,  was  the  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  his  father's  underground  sta- 
tion. He  drove  wagons  filled  with 
slaves  across  the  border  when  he 
was  just  a  boy,  and  by  the  time 
the  Civil  war  came  along  he  was 
hardened  to  hardship  and  danger. 
Followed  Abe  Lincoln 

During  the  time  Lincoln  cam- 
paigned for  president  in  1858  the 
elder  and  younger  Twyfords  were 
active  workers.  They  followed 
him  over  the  country  where  he 
was  affectionately  known  as  "Old 
Abe,"  spoke  for  him,  and  held 
political  rallies.  The  Ponca  City 
man  said  he  cast  a  vote  for  Lin- 
coln when  he  was  18  years  old 
and  was  in  the  party  which  fired 
a'  salute  which  sent  Lincoln  to 
Washington.  The  salutes  were 
fired  with  gunpowder  on  anvils. 

Everyone  in  the  country  loved 
Abe  Lincoln,  Twyford  related. 
When  Lincoln  came  around  his 
father's  hotel  at  nights,  he  and 
his  brothers  were  literally  driven 
to  bed  by  their  father.     He   was 


the  funniest  man  Twyford  said  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  always  had  a 
funny  story  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue. 

Twyford  never  saw  Lincoln  with 
whiskers.  At  the  time  he  knew 
him,  he  was  clean  shaven,  tall, 
lean  and  the  most  awkward  hu- 
man that  ever  lived,  according  to 
the  old  veteran.  Twyford  said 
that  Lincoln  always  wore  boots 
generally  with  one  pants  leg  in 
and  one  out.  He  rode  an  old 
brown  mule  with  stirrups  so  long 
they  almost  reached  the  ground. 
Knew    Stephen    Douglas 

At  the  time  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated Twyford  was  en  route  to 
St.   Louis. 

"I  never,"  he  said,  "have  cried 
so  hard  in  my  life." 

The  old  veteran  also  knew 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  po- 
litical opponent  in  debate,  person; 
ally.  He  was  a  small  heavy  set 
man,  very  clever  and  a  good  de- 
bater, Twyford  remembered.  He 
said  he  liked  Douglas  very  much 
personally,  but  did  not  agree  with 
his  politics. 

During  the  war  Twyford  served 
with  the  25th  Illinois  infantry, 
Company  F,  and  with  the  Missouri 
cavalry.  He  knew  personally  Gen- 
eral Grant,  General  Sherman  and 
others.  His  father  also  served  in 
the  Civil  war  and  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Because  of  Twyford's  beard 
he  was  said  to  resemble  General 
Grant.  Only  recently  Twyford  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  he 
I  would  live  to  see  100  years." 
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Paulsboro  G.  A.  R.  Men  Recall 

Martyred  President  on 

Varied  Occasions 


Special  to  the  Evening  Ledger 

Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12. — John 
Reed,  95,  and  W.  D.  Turner,  83, 
Civil  War  veterans  who  are  the  lone 
survivors  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Pauls- 
boro, both  saw  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  numerous  occasions, 
while  campaigning  with  the  Union 
forces,  they  recalled  today  on  the 
martyred   President's   Birthday. 

Reed  joined  the  203d  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  served 
nine  months,  seeing  action  in  the 
battles  of  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  without  .  being 
wounded.  When  the  first  enlistment 
expired  he  joined  for  another  term 
and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.  He  saw  the 
Great  Emancipator  while  reviewing 
the  Union  forces  in  Washington  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
went  into  battle  near  Fredericks- 
burg. 

Reed  lives  on  a  nearby  farm  and 
has  ten  sons,  seventeen  grandchil- 
dren and  fifteen  great  grandchil- 
dren living.  He  hopes  to  live  to  be 
100  and  is  still  spry  and  active,  al- 
though his  eyesight  is  failing.  He 
recalls  vividly  important  develop- 
ments of  the  Civil  War.  He  has 
never  visited  the  scenes  of  his  cam- 
paign because  he  has  been  busy  on 
the  farm  and  now  he  feels  that  it 
is  too  late,  because  of  his  bad  eye- 
sight. 

"Went  to  War"  at  10 

Turner's  parents  lived  at  329 
Washington  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
when  the  war  began  and  he  watched 
the  trains  leaving  daily  with  Union 
soldiers  the,  railroad  yards  on 
Washington  Avenue.  On  April  14, 
1862,  he  hid  on  a  train  full  of  sol- 
diers and  was  not  discovered  until 
the  troop  train  reached  Harper's 
Ferry.  At  that  time  he  was  only 
10  years  old. 

Colonel  Baxter,  whose  father  con- 
ducted a  hardware  store  at  Second 
and  Monroe  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  who  knew  young  Turner,  took 
him   under   his   wing   and   pressed 
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him  into  service  as  a  messenger  boy 
Later  the  young  soldier  aided  the 
medical  staff  and  was  under  fire  on 
May  30,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Va.,  until  the  doctors  raised 
the  field  hospital  flag  and  the  Con- 
federates ceased  firing. 

The  wounded  were  being  treated 
under  a  large  oak  tree.  Later  he 
became  a  drummer  boy  and  served 
throughout  the  campaign. 

Turner  saw  the  great  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  first  time  at  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  and  a  number  of  times 
when  the  Chief  Commander  min- 
gled with  his  soldiers  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  encouraging  them 
with  kind  words. 

Saw  President  Dead 

The  last  time  he  saw  Lincoln  was 
when  the  President  was  laid  out 
in  the  White  House  after  the  as- 
sassination. Turner  and  his  regi- 
ment were  ordered  back  home  to 
Philadelphia.  Their  train  stopped 
for  a  short  time  on  Pratt  Street, 
Baltimore,  when  the  news  was 
flashed  over  the  telegraph  that  Lin- 
coln had  been  assassinated. 

His  regiment,  along  with  four 
others,  were  ordered  back  to  the 
Capital,  where  they  camped  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  two 
months,  keeping  order  and  prevent- 
ing riots  and  outbreaks. 

In  1930,  Mr.  Turner,  accompanied 
by  his  son  and  grandson,  visited 
many  of  the  battle  scenes  through- 
out the  Southland  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  changes  of  more 
than  a  half  a  century. 

He  has  been  overseer  of  the  poor 
for  the  borough  of  Paulsboro  for 
the  last  thirty -six  years  and  is  very 
active.  He  is  a  strong  admirer  of 
Lincoln,  terming  him  the  greatest 
man  the  United  States  ever  had  at 
its  helm. 


JOHN  REED 
Only  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in 
Paulsboro,  N.  J„  who  saw  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    while   they   were 
serving  in  the  Civil  War 
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